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A German Tale. 


IN a village of Franconia, dwelt | 
husbandman, named Pierre. He 
possessed the most beautiful farm and 
xtensive lands in the country; but 
hese he considered as the least of his 
reasure—three sons and three daugh- 
ers, were also married, and resided 
with their children in the house of 
Pierre. His age was eighty, that of 
heresa, his wife, seventy-eight, and 
hey were served, loved, and respected 
by their numerous family. By tem- 
perance exempt from those infirmities 
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4 vhich in general embitter age, they 
were contented with each other, be- 
pless Moved by all; happy in their lovely off- 
5 (epring, they thanked God, and blessed 
heir children. One evening, having 
finished their labour, and got in the 
vadeearvest, the good Pierre, Theresa, and 
risefamthe family, were seated at the door of 


dis ftheir mansion, and admiring the glo- 
Fious spectacle of the illumined firma- 
ment with pious rapture. S See,” 
ried the aged peasant, ‘“‘how the Hea- 
vens are strewed with brilliant stars, 
each marking its course with a streak 


of light:—the moon, hid by the tow- 
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alone wakes; while all else are enjoying 
the repose of peace and innocence, he 
mourns without ceasing, and dreads 
the light of day. Oh! my children, 
be ever good, and you will be ever 
happy.— These sixty years your 
mother and I have enjoyed tranquil 
felicity—-May you never buy it dearer 
than we have bought it!” At these 
words tears filled the eyes of the old 
man. Louisa, one of his grandchil- 
dren, ran to embrace him. ‘¢Grand- 
papa,” said she, “‘you never gave us 
such pleasure as this evening. What 
a charming picture! Judge how we 
should like to hear your history It 
is not late—the night is lovely, and no 
one cares for sleep.” All the family 
in an instant seconded the request, and 
making a circle round him, Louisa 
seated herself at his feet, and com~ 
manded silence: each parent taking an 
infant on their knee, listened in mute 
expectation; and the good old man, 
one of whose hands was clasped in that 
of Theresa, while the other was fondly 
caressed by Louisa, began his history. 

‘sIt is a long time back, my chil- 
dren, when I was in my eighteenth, 














ering poplars, casts a pale and trembling 
ray, which adds to the sublimity of the’ 
Scene—not a leaf stirs to disturb the 
repose of the harmless feathered tribe, | 
whose numerous unfledged young are 
protected and nourished under the 
wings of parental love. The profound 
and pleasing stillness is only at inter- 
vals interrupted by the distant cry of 
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and Theresa in her sixteenth year: she 
was the only daughter of Armiaz, the 
richest farmer in the country.—I was 
the poorest peasant in the village, yet 
my poverty did not prevent my loving 
so much worth and beauty. I used 
my utmost endeavours to extinguish a 
passion that rendered me miserable, 
for I was sure that my want of fortune 








ary the owl—image of a guilty mind—he 


ions. 


was an eternal obstacle to my union 
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cresa—) livid but for her, and thought | 


with Theresa. I knew [I must re- 
nounce her, or think of the means to 
enrich myself, which could only be et- 
fected by quitting the place where she 
resided. It was an effort above me, 
and i chose rather to present myself 
as a servant to the wealthy Armiaz. I 
was accepted, and, by my assiduity, 
soon cultivated the good will of the 
farmer, and more quickly that of his 
fair daughter. You may judge how I 
worked; you, my sons, who have 
married women of your hearts, can tell 
my feelings. She loved me as I loved 
her——I! thought on nothing but The- 











my bhappiness would never end. I 
was soon undeceived ; 2n opulent pea- 
sant in the neighbourhood demanded 
the deughter of Armiaz for a wife; his 
proposal met the approbation of the 
farmer, and the marriage was resolved 
on. We did nothing but weep—our 
tears were shed in vain—the 1nflexible 
Aimiaz was not to be opposed he 
siw his daughter’s aversion, and his 
rescntment was violent, Whe fatal day | 
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'in his hands, laid it down by his sidg, 
under a hedge, and, on remounting, 
forgot it. The dog perceived his lapg 
of recollection, and wishing to rectify 
ii, ran to fetch the bag, but it was too 
heavy for him to drag along. He then, 
hasted to his master, ard by crying, 
barking, and howling, seemed to re 
mind him of his mistake. The mer. 
chant understood not his language ; by 
the assiduous creature persevered in 
his efforts, and after trying to stop the 
horse in vain, at last began to bite his 
heels. The merchant, absorbed 1 
some reverie, wholly overlooked th 
real object of his affectionate attend. 
‘ant’s importunity, but waked to the 
‘alarming apprehension that his dog 
was goue mad. Full of this suspicion, 
in crossing a brook he turned back to 
see if the animal would drink. It wa 
too intent on its master’s service to 
think of itself; it continued to bark 
and bite with greater violence than be 
fore. ‘* Mercy!” cried the afflicted 
merchant, “it must be so; my poor 
dog is certainly mad. What must | 








approached—there was no alternative 
Pheresa was to become the wife | 
of a wanshe hated. She was sure to | 
die with grief, and { determined not | 





to survive her. We took the only 

step that remained for our choice—we | 

eloped together; and were soon pure | 

sued by Heaven for our fault. 
( To be continued. ) 
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THE MERCHANT AND HIS DOG. 


A French merchant having some 
money due from a correspondent, set 
out on horseback, on purpose to receive 
it, accompanied by his dog. Having 
settled his business to’his satisfaction, 
he tied the bag of money before him, 
and began to return home. His faith- 
ful dog, as if he entered into his mas- 
ter’s feelings, frisked about the horse, 
barked, and jumped, and seemed to 
participate in his joy. The merchant, 


do? I must kill him, lest some greater 
misfortune befal me; but with what 
regret! oh could I find any one to per 
form this cruel office for me!——but 
there is no time to loose: I may myself 
become the victim if I spare him!” 
with these words he drew a pistol from 
his pocket, and with a trembling hand, 
took aim at his faithful servant. He 
turned away in agony as he fired, but 
his aim was too sure. The poor ani- 
mal falls wounded; and weltering in 
his blood, still endeavours to crawl to: 
wards his master as if to tax him with 
ingratitude. The merchant could not 
bear the sight; he spurred on his horse, 
with a heart full of sorrow, and lament: 
ed he had taken a journey which had 
cost him so dear. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 
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MILDNESS OF DISPOSITION. 








after riding some miles, had occasion 


When we consider from what small 


to alight, and taking the bag of money Hl beginnings discord often arises, and 
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+o what astonishing heights from such 
beginnings it will grow, we will see 
much cause to watch with care, over 
pur words and actions, In our inter- 
ourse with the world. 
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0 It ought to 
enfambe an object of attention so to behave 
g,fm™as never needlessly to exasperate the 


passions of others. _In particular we 
are to guard against all improper liber- 
ies of speech, and contumellous re- 
fections On persons and characters. 
he man of peace is mild in his de- 
neanour, and inoffensive in his dis- 
ourse. 
an. He is not fond of contradicting 
or opposing, and is always averse to 
ensure and to blame. He never erecis 


logfmmimself into the character of a dictator 
onfensociety. He never officiously seeks 
tomo intermeddle with the affuirs of 
yasepthers, nor pry into their secrets; and 


voids every occasion of disturbing the 
yood will which men appear to bear to 
pne another. Opposite to this stands 
he character of the mau of unpeacea- 
ble and quarrelsome spirit: who, him- 


elf, easily provoked by every trifle, is 
tet Montinually offending and provoking 
hat [Mpthers by the harshness of his beha- 


yer-Mwiour. He is loud in his censures, 
-but [positive in his opinions, and impatient 
selffmpf all contradiction. He isa busy body 


n other men’s matters ; descants on 


rom@eheir characters, enquires into their 
ind, feonduct, and on the authority of his 
Hef Pwn suspicions, assigns what motives 


he pleases to their actions. Into the vi- 


nter deeply ; and confidently ascribes 
he worst principles to all who differ 
rom him in opinion. Such characters 
re the pests of society and the trou- 
lers of all good order in human life. 


Tse, 
had FORGIVENESS. 


rit is the most refined and generous 
pitch of virtue human nature can arrive 
et. Cowards have done good and kind 
ctions, cowards have even fought; 
hay, sometimes even conquered ; but a 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


He appears to cespise no} 
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| coward never forgave. It is not in his 
nature; the power of doing it flows 
only from a strength and greatness of 
soul, conscious of its own force and 
security, and above the little tempta- 
tions of resenting every fruitless at- 
tempt to interrupt its happiness. 
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THE INHABITANTS OF THE WORLD. 


} 
| The inhabitants of the world may be classed 
| under the respective heads of good, bad, and 
indifferent. 
| ‘he good may be divided into the active and 
| the indotent: the former are a real blessing to 
society; they relieve the wretched, support the 
| oppressed, and justify the innocent—whilst the 
_lattef are prevented, by a lassitude, {rom ex- 
_erting themselves to drag Truth trom the bot- 
tom of the well, where she is said to take up 
her abode—seldom visiting those who laugh at 
her obsoiete maxims, and treat her with so 
little attention, that the few beings who kraow 
her value, are apprehensive that she will soon 
banish herself altogether—abdicating her sov- 
ereignty to her adversary, Falsehood, who has 
| Jong received the homage of her ungrateful 
subtects. 

Of the second order of society, the dad, 
which are, perhaps, more numerous, they take 
a malevolent satisfaction in hearing, believing, 
and promulgating every evil report raised by 
envy against the good and virtuous, that can 
level them to their own standard; hence the 
encouragement given to those scandalous re- 
ports that inflict a pang on the heart of the 
husband and the father—the scurrilous pam- 





blence of party spirits, he never fails to | 


The brave only know how to forgive; | 


phlets, daily issuing from the press, propagating 
the lie of the day, which strut and fret their 
hour upon the town, and then are heard no 
more. It is envy of the world’s approbation, 
and private worth, that rouses these obscure 
harpies to poison merit with their filth. 

The third and last order, that composes this 
way-faring world, is the indifferent. We only 
use this word in respect to orhers, for to what 
concerns their own interests they are trem- 
blingly alive. Let but pear seLr be happy, 
and the misery of this earth, and its inhabit- 
ants, will not move a muscle of their counte- 
nance—let empires fall or rise, their friends 
die or marry, it is-all the same to these non- 
enties. They are better described by Prior, in 
the following lines, than we can do in volumes: 





No man’s defects sought they to know, 
So never made themselves a foe; 

No man’s good deeds did they commend, 
| So never rais’d themselves a friend. 
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| Life is full of trouble; men a promiscuous 
crowd ; and their cities like hives of bees, where 
each hath a sting to wound his neighbor. 
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For the SFuvenile Port-Folio. 


To -——-——, who presented a lock of his hair to 
the writer, and received one of her’s in exchange. 


Thy gift shall rest, upon the breast 
That ne’er knew grief till thou wert known ; 
For though we part, this faithful heart, 
In life, in death, is thine alone. 
And pray receive the tress I give, 
And prize it as I value thine; 
May sorrow’s dart ne’er wound thy heart, 
Though thou hast banish’d peace from mize. 
Fulia. 
> + 
CONTENT. To : 
Oh ! when will conten: find this bosom again, 
And tell me that life knows a respite from pain, 
As when the gay goddess of pleasure and glee 
Imparted her sweets to my Nancy and me? 
With flow’rs of fancy her bow’rs shall be wove, 
And mirth, if he can, bar the entrance to love, 
For love is a canker that eats to the core, 
And content would be gone when he enter’d 
the door. 
Of flow’rs and of fancy, ah! why did I sing? 
For weeping and winter have ruin’d my spring; 
And the fresh buds of hope, thatonce flourish’d 
so fair, 
Are torn by misfortuné*and @ither’d by care. 
Yet all that I ask’d wagj@n hour of repose, 
By the streamlet that softens the soul as it 
flows, 
Where the nymphs in their frolics, scarce 
trouble the wave, 
And the bosom of nature is still as the grave ! 
There wakeful to wish, and prepar’d to enjoy 
The muse of the smile would the moments 
employ : 
Old Time should indulge me a smile as he 
pass’d, 
And inflict with reluctance his wound at the 
last! 
Oh! Nancy, had fate but consented with thee, 
To bless my fond love in the height of degree, 
The groves had new bloom’d as thy praises I 
sung, 
And Fate and life had for ever been long! 
Now exiled from rest, and estrang’d from my 
home, 
Unpity’d I wander, and sorrow unknown; 
The joys you inspir’d, I vainly deplore, 
And the lyre you oft praised, will warble no 
more. 





—»_ oo 
THE GOLDFINCH. Addressed to a Lady. 


Ah! think not dear maid! that thy Goldfinch’s 
strain, 
From joy or from gratitude springs ; 
But list and the muse shall attempt to explain 
Each varied expression he sings. 


| 





How wild are those notes! now he fancies hy 
strays, 
O’er fields and o’er meadows with glee; 
How — how jocund, how sprightly tl. 
ays 
That spring from a heart that is free ! 
Now softly impassioned, Love, tenderly hear 
His aceents in harmony move! 
Why will not thy bosom inform thee my fair 
That this is the language of Love ? 


Can language more truly express 

What anguish he suffers, what sorrow and 
care, 

Whom freedom and love do not bless! 

To love and to freedom thy captive restore, 

Believe me, that breast cannot prove ! 


ning pow’r, 
The blessings of freedom and love. 


Translation of a SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTION) 
MiLEAGER to his DAUGHTER. 


Here shall remembrance pour the incessat 
tear, . 
Tho’ Death detains thee in his realm beloy 
Accept, dear maid! this off’ring to thy bier; 
*Tis all a father’s fondness can bestow! 
Fresh streams of sorrow still shall dim these 
eyes; 
These rites of pious duty shall be paid; 
Still where my lov’d Heliodora lies, 
These sad libations sooth her pensive shade 
Affection’s glance shall pierce the dreary gloo 
That curtains round with clouds the land w 
known ; 
She wails and sobs in anguish o’er thy tomb: 
Her tears unseen, unheard alas! her mos 
So fair! so gay! where is my blossom fled? 
Ah! see ’tis ravag’d by relentless death: 
See in the dust her blooming honors spread, 
Ail pale, and blasted by his baleful breath, 
Hear, holy Earth! a hapless parent weep! 
In thy kind arms my darling lull to rest: 
Her glimmering eyelids close with gentle sleey 
And soft recline on thy marernal breast. 


EPITAPH ON A LADY. 


Whate’er of mild affections was beloved, 
Rever’d of virtue, or of sense approved ; 
Whate’er of candour female bosoms know, 
Once warm’d the gentle heart that rests belo 
Pure as that heart, may flowers eternal bloom 
May pensive genius stre w them round hentom 
And oh! may those by chance or fancy led, 
To the sad mansions of the hallowed dead, 
With fond remembrance from this spor retiti 
And learn to copy what they must admire. 
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How alter’d his tone, how mournful that air! F 


Which withholds from another their life-swee). 
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